APPROACH OVER STONE BRIDGE TO AMRITA ISLAND, BUZZARDS BAY, CATAUMET, MASS. 


On This Lovely Spot It Is the Purpose of The Animal Rescue League of Boston, as Trustee of the 
Baxendale Memorial Foundation, to Establish a Summer School for Humane Education 
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AMRITA: THE BAXENDALE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


ESTHER MINERVA BAXENDALE 


Smith and Esther Minerva Baxendale should 

appear side by side in Our FourFrooTep 
Frienps, for the generosity of one promises a ful- 
filment of the dream of the other. Mrs. Hunting- 
ton Smith, as she is better known, consecrated 
thirty years of a noble life to two great causes, the 
establishment and maintenance of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston, the first of that name 
in the country, and the cause of humane educa- 
tion; and it was her supreme hope that the 
thought of kindness to animals might be so in- 
stilled into the youth of the country that all harm- 
full practices, as reflected in our personal treat- 
ment of the dumb and helpless and in our laws, 
should disappear. To this end she heroically de- 
voted her life. The Animal Rescue League, the 
model organization of the country and almost a 
pioneer in pure rescue work, stands as the physi- 
cal monument to her efforts; and the other, not 
made with hands, is the great lesson of kindness 
which she was so instrumental in spreading. Her 
writings, perhaps the most appealing of their 
kind, first appeared in this magazine and, in book 


|: IS fitting that the portraits of Anna Harris 


ANNA HARRIS SMITH 


and pamphlet form, have become classics in the 
literature of animal welfare work. In addition to 
her personal management of the League, in which 
she was wonderfully well assisted by her loving 
husband, she traveled all over the United States 
and abroad, spreading the gospel of kindness, and 
her place among the greatest of all animal welfare 
workers is assured. When she died, January 4, 
1929, her influence extended throughout the 
world. 

Mrs. Baxendale (1846-1927) was the widow of 
Thomas A. Baxendale (1840-1910) of Brockton, 
Mass., inventor of the box toe for shoes, and who 
also shared in his wife’s enthusiasms. Mrs. Bax- 
endale was not a writer or a practical manager in 
animal welfare work, as was Mrs. Smith, but she 
chose to make use of a large fortune for the ad- 
vancement of many good causes, primarily with 
relation to animals and to the higher qualities of 
mankind, for the general ennoblement of human 
and animal life. The Baxendales had estab- 
lished a beautiful summer home on Amrita 
Island, in Cataumet, Mass., on Buzzards Bay, and 
as the story which follows will show, it is here that 
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ISLAND HAVEN, HOME OF THE BAXENDALES 


the Animal Rescue League of Boston, as trustee 
of the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, purposes 
to establish a summer school. 


THE STORY OF AMRITA 


In its issue of June 9, 1934, the Boston Evening 
Transcript published a story by William E. Brig- 
ham dealing with Amrita Island and the Baxen- 
dale Memorial Foundation from which we are per- 
mitted to quote: 

“Through the transfer by Harvard College to the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston of the trusteeship of 
the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, recently approved 
by the probate court at Plymouth,” says the Transcript 
writer, “an advance step in humane education has been 
taken which is expected to attract attention in all parts 
of the country. Incidentally, it lifts the work of the 
league, in some of its phases, to a national plane. The 
properties of the late Esther M. Baxendale of Brockton, 
widow of the late Thomas A. Baxendale, who made a 
fortune through the invention and manufacture of the 
box toe for shoes, are thereby devoted to the uses of 
humane education in the line of animal welfare. And 
it is the intention of the league, under the terms of the 
will, to establish on Amrita Island, one of the loveliest 
spots on Cape Cod, a free summer school for the train- 
ing of public and private school teachers in humane 
work, and a free college for the education of men and 
women in a new and growing profession, the manage- 
ment of what may variously be described as animal 
rescue leagues, humane societies or animal shelters. It 
is a line of endeavor which is continually expanding, and 
calls for a technical education far beyond the common 
realization of persons unfamiliar with its demands. 


ISLAND HAVEN AND THE COTTAGES 


“The story of the development of Amrita Island, 


practically for the purpose of establishing this noble. 


charity upon a permanent basis, is of fascinating inter- 
est. The name, which is from the Sanscrit, means 
‘youth-renewing water,’ and was adopted in tribute to 


the healthful qualities of the waters of the springs in 
which the island abounds. The island consists of 
about six acres and is reached at all times from the 
mainland, near the Cataumet station, over an ornate 
fieldstone bridge with imposing pillars. Also enclosing 
the waters of Sequeteague Pond, as does the island, and 
across a narrow channel which provides adequate en- 
trance for sizable yachts at high tide, is Lawrence 
Island, which is part of the property and will be main- 
tained in perpetuity as a bird sanctuary. Inside the 
left-hand tower of the bridge is deposited, behind a 
panel, a ‘Message to Our Successors,’ written by Mrs. 
Baxendale and setting forth her dreams.” 


MRS. BAXENDALE STATES HER IDEA 


In this connection, we may interject, in a state- 
ment to the Brockton Enterprise of December 14, 
1910, a few months after the death of her hus- 
band, Mrs. Baxendale set forth her purposes with 
respect to the property in language which ex- 
plains its status exactly today. They had just 
completed Sunset Terrace, the beautiful knoll on 
which stands Island Haven, the Baxendale home, 
under the lee of which nestles the Baxendale 
mausoleum, and Mrs. Baxendale now wrote: “As 
indicated by expressions from both of us, on occa- 
sion of the dedication of Stone Bridge more than 
a year ago, it has been our purpose and intention 
to set apart Amrita Island as a perpetual memo- 
rial. I cannot now speak of its form, only to say 
that it will be in the nature of an educational 
foundation for the benevolent culture of the heart 
and mind, as a means of bringing about the en- 
lightenment and ennoblement of humanity, and 
the highest good of animal life... .’ The Tran- 
script narrative continues: 


“On the outside is the inscription, ‘Amrita Island, 
1893,’ and below the word ‘Baxendale.’ The granite 
panel of the stork, on the gate-post to the right, and the 
family motto, ‘Safe from Snares, are a copy of the 
Baxendale coat-of-arms. 


SORRENTO 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


“The atmosphere of the island is thus established 
as one drives across the pretentious approach from the 
mainland. Island Haven, the main house on the island 
and home of the Baxendales, was built in 1893. It is 
upon a bluff overlooking Buzzards Bay, and from its 
broad porches the New York boat may be seen every 
night as it emerges from the Bourne end of the Canal. 
The Baxendales were great travelers and the house, still 
furnished, is replete with trophies from all over the 
world. One noteworthy equipment is a dinner set, 
made in Austria, adorned with scenes from Amrita. 

“Four other cottages—as a matter of fact they are 
mansions—are Stonehenge, Sorrento, Castle le Mere 
and Guardian, the last-named first on the right as the 
visitor enters from the mainland; and on the mainland, 
where some four acres belong to the Baxendale estate, is 
Mainland Cottage. All these were leased during the 
life of the Baxendales, but they will not be after the 
present season. All give a total of forty-four sleeping 
rooms, and all have electric lights and running water. A 
standard tennis court is back of Stonehenge, a boat goes 
with every cottage, and on the bathing beach on Seque- 
teague Pond, an inlet, are three bathhouses, one of them 
so ornate that it is often mistaken for a residence. A 
ten-car garage is on the property, the loft of which prob- 
ably will be remodeled for a lecture hall. Alongside this, 
however, is a small outdoor theater, in front of which 
and accommodating some 200 persons, seats may be 
placed on the hillside, and the lectures—referred to later 
—often were given from that, with the whole place bril- 
lhiantly illuminated with electric lights. The soul of the 
place is expressed in the motto, ‘ Love Is Eternal,’ which 
is carved above the mausoleum of the Baxendales on 
Sunset Terrace. The tomb is invisible from any part of 
the island but, nestling under the bluff on which the 
house is built, stands out imposingly on the approach 
from the water side. 


WHOLE ESTATE FOR HUMANE EDUCATION 


“The whole estate, including certain business and 
residential properties in Brockton, was given in trust to 
Harvard, upon the condition that the income should be 
used for educational purposes of a type specified by the 
testator. Harvard accepted the trust, through the in- 


STONEHENGE 


CASTLE LE MERE 


fluence of President A. Lawrence Lowell, but as a mat- 
ter of fact it has not been used for the suggested purpose 
since the death of Mrs. Baxendale in 1927. A little out 
of line with the curriculum of Harvard, the Baxendale 
program fits in exactly with the humane educational 
features of the work of the Animal Rescue League, and 
when the trusteeship was tendered by the Harvard Cor- 
poration to the directors of the Animal Rescue League, 
it was, after due investigation, gratefully accepted. 

“Without voluminous quotation from the will of 
Mrs. Baxendale, three main points may be brought out: 
(1) That the seat of the foundation is to be the Amrita 
Island property, (2) that the main purpose of the foun- 
dation is educational and (3) that a principal subject of 
the educational work should be the relationship between 
human and animal life, with particular attention to the 
preservation of wild birds and animals and the protec- 
tion and higher development of animals through human 
kindness. A more appropriate charter could hardly 
have been written for the league itself, and, indeed, one 
of the most noteworthy developments in the work of the 
league in the last year has been the creation of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League Marionettes, by means of which 
direct entry has been obtained into the public schools 
of Boston and, in fact, New England. These, however, 
constitute only a part of the humane educational work, 
but the way to expand it had not seemed clear until it 
was provided by the Baxendale bequest. 


BAXENDALE MEMORIAL FOUNDATION 


“The Baxendale Memorial Lecture Foundation was 
established in 1914, and for twelve years the courses 
were continued in Amrita Island grove in this lovely 
spot by the sea. These were in charge of the late Alfred 
Johnson, and the subjects were such to attract attend- 
ants from all parts of the Cape and from New England 
generally. The lectures were all by the highest authori- 
ties—Winthrop Packard upon birds, for example. Pro- 
fessor George H. Kittredge and his son, President A. 
Lawrence Lowell and others of like note were among the 
lecturers. One series was devoted to the history of 
Cape Cod, but for the most part the subjects were taken 
from animal and plant life. 
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GUARDIAN 


“The methods of carrying on the educational work 
are left largely to the trustees, but it is obvious that, 
beyond including consideration of certain specified sub- 
jects, even the testator had not visualized such a de- 
velopment as the establishment of summer schools for 
the systematic teaching of the humane lesson. How- 
ever, it is the purpose of the Animal Rescue League to 
resolve these multifarious hopes of the testator into a 
practical, systematic plan of humane education, and 
this it sees in the training of teachers and of managers 
of humane institutions, with lectures upon various re- 
lated subjects as part of the program. The League itin- 
erary, however, contemplates the residence of two weeks 
upon Amrita Island of the men and women who will 
benefit from the teachings, and this will involve, eventu- 
ally, the existence of a teaching staff, or faculty, and 
practical courses of study. The net result, it is hoped, 
will be a free summer school of humane education, which 
will attract teachers and others from all parts of the 
country. It is understood that the American Humane 
Association stands ready to co-operate cordially in ar- 
ranging and developing the course of instruction. 


WILL INTEREST TEACHERS AND MANAGERS 

“One group who, it is believed, will especially wel- 
come the proposed educational system will be the presi- 
dents and prospective managers of animal shelters, of 
which the League is an example. This actually is, or 
should be, a profession of itself. Most of the present 
presidents and managers of these humane organizations 
have been compelled to teach themselves, by bitter ex- 
perience, the details of the duties they have been called 
upon to perform. For example, the methods of killing 
vary more or less with every organization, while, of 
course, only the best, of which there are several, should 
be employed. Uniform rules, governing practice in 
dealing not only with the animals but with patrons, do 
not exist. At least elementary knowledge of veterinary 
medicine is necessary to a good manager. He also 
should know something of the handling of real estate. 
Methods of feeding vary greatly, and are of prime im- 
portance. Uniformity of practice, born of experience, 
is necessary to good management. Knowledge of city, 


State and Federal law is important as, especially in mat- 
ters of cruelty and prosecution, the animal welfare man- 
ager must know what are the rights of the owner and 
what of the animal. Uniform blanks, for the receipt 
and disposition of animals, are important, for the novice 
at compiling rules of procedure may make many serious 
omissions. Humane societies are springing up almost 
daily in all parts of the country, and the best of inten- 
tions toward the care of animals on the part of new 
managers do not compensate for lack of knowledge of 
what todo. The League has no thought of imposing its 
own system upon its pupils except by way of illustration, 
but its school will act as a clearing house for expert 
opinion. Our Fourrootep Frienps, the magazine pub- 
lished quarterly by the League, will be one of the vehi- 
cles used for the publication of the lectures, which is 
contemplated by Mrs. Baxendale’s will, and of the story 
of the activities on Amrita Island. 


YEAR WILL BE SPENT IN PREPARATION 


“Tt will require at least a year to prepare for the great 
educational work which, the League is convinced, lies 
ahead. The income of the Foundation will not provide 
the means for doing all that will be found necessary, but 
it is believed that when the scope and purpose of the 
Amrita Island project become known to humanitarians 
throughout the country ample support will be forth- 
coming. The enterprise is a new one, in the history of 
animal welfare, and it is intended to nationalize, con- 
solidate and systematize a movement which has been 
gradually shaping ever since the first humane society was 
started. The Baxendale Memorial Foundation consti- 
tutes one of the most notable gifts to higher education. 
The noble conception of its founder will reach its culmi- 
nation in a mighty work, if its purpose can be carried 
out. It is the bold belief of the directors of the Animal 
Rescue League that they can be. Robert F. Sellar, 
president of the League, already has begun work on the 
plans for establishing the summer schools and lecture 
courses. The annual Baxendale memorial exercises, 
which are obligatory under the will, will be carried out 
this summer and, in view of the novel future of the 
Island, will prove of particular interest this year.” 


THE FUTURE LECTURE ROOM 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


FROM THE PRESIDENTS DESK 


By ROBERT F. SELLAR 


AM writing this on the piazza of Island 
| Haven, gazing out over Buzzards Bay, where 
Mrs. Baxendale often rested and where, prob- 
ably, she conceived the idea of consecrating 
Amrita Island as a place of “calm retreat, seclu- 
sion, and beauty by the sea” and, as she so beau- 
tifully stated in her will, “as a place to be utilized 
for educational work for the purpose of emphasiz- 
ing the relationship between human and animal 
life, with particular attention to the preservation 
of wild birds and animals and the protection and 
higher development of animals through human 
kindness.” Mr. Brigham has written ably the 
story of the responsibility the League has assumed 
for the successful fulfilment of this wonderful 
woman’s wishes. We hope you will read it care- 
fully and thoughtfully. Too much emphasis can- 
not be placed upon the need of a program of 
education to really prevent cruelty to animals. 
For years we and kindred organizations have been 
prosecuting offenders after acts of cruelty have 
been committed. We have ministered unto the 
sick and ailing, to stray animals and those belong- 
ing to people in poor financial circumstances, 
through our Free Clinic. We have mercifully put 
away thousands of creatures annually which were 
beyond man’s ability to help in any other way. 
We have cared for lost dogs and cats which with- 
out us would never have been restored to anxious 
owners. We have saved countless numbers of 
cattle, calves, sheep, and swine—whose lives we 
require as a sacrifice that our own bodies may be 
nourished—hours of unjustifiable suffering by our 
intensive stock yard inspections. We have, as 
best we could, attempted to teach thoughtless 
- people and the children in our public schools that 
the price demanded in animal suffering for the 
benefit of the human race is altogether too high. 
More humane methods of slaughter are possible 
and practical. Much unnecessary, wholly unjus- 
tifiable torture can be eliminated in the trans- 
portation of our food animals. We look back 
upon our work and find it good but altogether 
adequate. Again we say, prevention of cruelty 
must be our guiding motto. 

To deserve the moral and financial support of 
our friends, who look to us to make this world a 
better place wherein to dwell for every “furred 
and feathered creature,” we must take on this 


new responsibility. We must enthusiastically 
accept the Baxendale Memorial Foundation, 
with all its cares and worries, for the purpose of 
strengthening our educational efforts. We con- 
fess that necessarily they have been feeble in the 
past, but we do not need to apologize for that 
because heretofore we have lacked the facilities so 
recently acquired. 


BAXENDALE MAUSOLEUM, SUNSET TERRACE 


THE PLAN OF AMRITA 


The intention is to provide an intensive two 
weeks’ course of study, under competent leader- 
ship, for three hundred teachers each year from 
all over the country. In order to demonstrate 
the delightful way topics based upon animal life 
and welfare may be correlated with the study of 
geography, English, art, music, in fact almost all 
studies, especially in the elementary grades, 
teachers themselves must be made to see the tre- 
mendous advantages of such a program to the 
children, as well as to the animal world. Rever- 
ence for life, human and animal as well, builds 
character, makes for harmony in the home, sweet- 
ens all social relations, and, carried to its ultimate 
goal, will end international as well as internal 
strife. That is a strong statement, but none too 
strong. During evena very brief career a teacher 
will instruct over three hundred pupils. <A low 
average for the teachers we will cultivate and in- 
spire each year will be 100,000 pupils annually. 

We do not purpose merely to contact these 
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teachers for a brief fortnight and then simply 
trust they will carry on in the school room. Close 
relations must be maintained. Our Four- 
FooTteD Frrenps must be issued monthly, as 
formerly, and loaded with informative features, 
and sent to each of them all during their teaching 
careers. Through its pages, a close affiliation be- 
tween teachers and their local humane societies 
will be promoted. The possibilities are endless, 
and a short season devoted to developing in the 
minds of these teachers the worthwhileness of it 
all undoubtedly will usher in a new era for de- 
pendent animal life. 

Another activity of importance contemplated 
is the training of persons for the management of 
humane institutions, elaborated in the story on 
Amrita which we publish elsewhere. This is a 
work which calls for a large degree of equipment, 
and through lectures and round-table talks we ex- 
pect to develop much that will be found worth 
while by animal rescue workers. 


ONLY ONE BRANCH OF OUR WORK 


May we emphasize that all this is just a branch 
of the Animal Rescue League and that the gen- 
eral work will not be permitted to suffer in even 
a slight measure. Despite the size of the task we 
are facing in raising necessary funds, none of the 
League’s money will be used nor will its members 
be solicited for contributions for the support of 
the new school. The actual needs of the League, 
aside from the new responsibility, are great. A 
new headquarters building is a prime necessity. 
Our Cape Cod work and other branch activities 
must expand to meet the need, so we implore our 
friends to remember the League generously in 
their wills for local work. We would rejoice if 
eventually increased bequests and contributions 
would permit necessary expansion of our general 
work and leave a surplus that might be used to 
aid Amrita Island, but the problems of the pres- 
ent day are heavy and we will endeavor to finance 
the new work from sources not now contributing 
generously to animal protection work anywhere. 

We do want your frank opinion. Do you not 
feel a great satisfaction that the League you help 
to support does not hesitate to enlarge its field of 
activities when a little extra work will bring it 
about? Mrs. Smith has often been heard to say 
that geographical limits should not be considered 
too carefully when an animal is suffering. Were 
she with us, her voice would be raised and her 
energies enlisted in our new nation-wide project 
to prevent cruelty. <A letter from every reader is 


our aim. Won’t you write your frank opinion, 


please? 


RODEOS: DO WE WANT THEM? 


We cannot help but realize what a wonderful 
help it would be if members and friends gener- 
ally would write frequently. You are a part of 
this organization and your opinions are of great 
value. Do you not think it is high time we took 
a definite stand against rodeos? We mean legal 
prohibition of such shows in our State. 

If you have ever seen a performance of this 
nature you will agree that it is cruelty and torture 
to jump from the back of a racing horse to the 
back of a steer and more cruelty, more torture to 
grasp his horns and twist his nose around to the 
back of his neck in order to throw him. Roping 
and throwing and tying the feet of calves may 
be a necessary part of range life, but if a calf 
could talk he would tell you it isn’t fun and 
should not be permitted as entertainment. 
Horses and steers are made to buck by pulling a 
rope or strap around that part of their anatomy 
which corresponds to your waist. We would not 
permit it in a barn yard. Why should it be 
allowed under canvas or in the Boston Garden? 
Cruel as it is, the show the audience witnesses is 
far from the worst part of the whole performance. 
Our men see what goes on behind the chutes. 
Examine each chute after just one show. You 
will find patches of skin and matted bloody hair 
sticking to the sides, and a further examination 
of the horses and steers will show where it was 
torn off. 

The promoters of the show will tell you that 
the animals are trained to buck, to rear, and snort 
with rage and try to throw the rider. They ac- 
tually tried to persuade us that they liked to “do 
their stuff.” You would know how ridiculous 
these claims are were you permitted to join our 
men under the grandstands. They are there for 
a purpose. They prevent the use of electric 
stimulators, pretty little rods charged with elec- 


tricity, to make the steers enter the chutes where 


they are imprisoned pending the time set for 
their particular act. They are there to prevent 
the use of spurs, spiked poles and plain clubbing. 
Yes, they prevent much cruelty, but cannot be 
everywhere at one time, and mistreatment often 
is indulged in whenever the herdsmen think there 
isa chance to get away with it. Ata recent show, 
a deliberate attempt was made, by a mounted 
ringmaster, to run one of our men down. A 
guard of police officers was needed to protect 
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another from a mob of circus brutes, a couple of 
years ago, because he shot a horse to hasten its 
death after it had suffered a broken neck jump- 
ing over an automobile for the entertainment of 
the public. Don’t you think that this has gone 
on long enough in Massachusetts? The prohi- 
bition of rodeos would be the best possible in- 
surance against any attempt to introduce bull- 
fights into this Commonwealth. The rodeo is 
an entering wedge. Matadors with cloaks of 
red already have teased steers at local rodeos. 
The danger is real. You will remember reading 
of threatened bullfights in New Jersey, Oregon, 
Utah, Nebraska, and several other States, in past 
issues of Our FourrootTep FRIENDS. 


LEAD UP TO BULLFIGHTS 


The last attempt we know of was in June of 
this year. A bullfight was advertised to take 
place in Riverview Park, Chicago. I have be- 
fore me a letter from the office of the Governor of 
Illinois in which he states that the Governor him- 
self has taken the matter up with the proper law 
enforcement officials, with the end in view “that 
the laws of the State of Illinois shall not be vio- 
lated, as it is against the laws of the State to hold 
bullfights or bull baiting and you may be assured 
there will be nothing of that character permitted 
in this State.” 

Credit for preventing bullfights, through the 
expenditure of much money and effort, must go 
to the American Humane Association. This is 
not news to you, but is repeated for emphasis at 
this time. Massachusetts may be next. 

We do not think a permit could be secured in 
this State, but why take a chance? Neither did 
we think a brutal rodeo would be permitted, 
three short years ago. Yet it sneaked in, like a 
thief in the night, and has been with us ever since. 
We did introduce a bill to prevent it at the last 
session of the legislature, mainly for the purpose 
of feeling out the opposition. It came, as we an- 
ticipated, principally from the Boston Garden. 
A representative explained to the committee that 
the Garden depends upon the financial returns 
from the rodeo to help keep the sheriff away, and 
appealed to civic pride as an inducement to the 
committee not to seriously consider our bill. The 
Garden managed to get along without the rodeo 
until a few years ago, and the substitution of 
something more closely approaching New Eng- 
land ideals should be insisted upon. We will 
need your moral support and influence to bring 
this about. May we have it? Please write. 


GENERAL DOG LAWS AMENDED 


The dog laws have been amended to provide 
for uniform, easily recognized license tags and 
other improvements throughout the State, al- 
though some changes have been made which are 
not for the best interests of the League. One 
tremendous improvement is the section providing 
for easy entrance of dog officers to the premises 
of dealers, for the purpose of sanitary checkups 
and also to aid in locating stolen dogs. On the 
whole, the amendments will bring about better 
protection both to dog and owner, and that en- 
titles them to our approval. 

We regret that the bill introduced by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, having for its purpose out- 
lawry of the confinement of wild animals in cages 
at gas filling stations, and other wayside stands, 
has been lost this year. The public, as well as 
our legislators, eventually will sense the mistreat- 
ment and cruelty involved and possibly the same 
effort on the part of our local sister organization 
will meet with success next year. We hereby 
pledge our aid. 


LEAGUE GARDEN HAS ITS RIVAL 


The League garden spot has suffered as a result 
of four more or less permanent boarders, three of 
which we must keep wet. The first was a wild 
duck, which evidently had been used as a decoy, 
as one of her wings had been cut to hinder flight. 
The feathers have now grown out in fairly good 
shape but she still shows no inclination to leave 
us. She laid an egg in the garden pool Saturday, 
which caused more comment and excitement on 
the part of the staff than a parade of movie stars. 
The three others, two white ducks and a yellow 
chicken, had been sold as Easter pets and came 
to us suffering from rickets, the result of im- 
proper feeding—the usual fate of Easter pets. 
And have they grown! 

We have erected a wire fence to protect our 
flower garden, leaving a passage into the pool 
and shower, but the chicken jumps the fence. 
We take pride in that garden. Mrs. Geoffrey G. 
Whitney originally provided it, at considerable 
expense. Mr. Prescott, superintendent of Pine 
Ridge, plants it every year and nurses it with 
jealous care, but the chicken refuses to codperate. 
Hundreds of visitors have stood in the corridor 
watching the ducks swim in single file long min- 
utes at a time, getting exactly nowhere, while the 
chicken does a marathon on the stones surround- 
ing the circular pool. 
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What to do with them eventually is a burning 
question. Possibly you will make a suggestion. 
Should the wild duck hear the call of her kind, 
we will not hinder her departure. But all of 
them seem perfectly happy in their little Garden 
of Eden. 


CATER TO THE GREAT ANIMAL-LOVER AUDIENCE 


It was not an overenthusiastic audience, judged 
by the applause, which witnessed the President of 
the United States make a film address support- 
ing his recovery policy, in a local picture house 
recently, but at the finish of the feature, “Keep 
"Em Rolling,” showing the love and understand- 
ing between a soldier and his horse—the heroism 
of both, and the joyous ending, both in happy 
retirement—the applause was spontaneous and 
prolonged. Producers would do well to replace 
conventional pictures with some that appeal 
more. This must not be taken, however, as an 
endorsement of trained animals in the movies. 
What we mean is that when a producer caters to 
the lovers of dogs, cats and horses, he reaches an 
universal audience, one of the largest on earth. 


NO MORE “TAIL-SETTING’ FOR HORSES 


Not only the Animal Rescue League of Boston 
but every similar organization throughout the 
State is entitled to a generous share of credit for 
the successful passage of the bill making it un- 
lawful to mutilate the tail of a horse for the pur- 
pose of “setting it up,” as it is often termed, in 
order to acquire a ridiculous goose neck effect 
unadorned by hair. It is only fair to state that 
owners of gaited horses, the victims of this cruel 
practice, for the most part agree with us that it 
is a foolish custom, to say the least. Even those 
who opposed our first effort in this direction, 
with one or two exceptions, came to agree with 
us eventually. To all who proved they are horse 
lovers as well as horse fanciers, we say Thank 
you! To Mrs. W. Palmer Jones of Melrose, who 
started the ball rolling, we want to give the lion’s 
share of the credit. 


SNOOKIE OR $100 PET: TAKES SNOOKIE 


Almost any little girl would want a hundred 
dollar Siamese cat for a pet. Olive MacDonald, 
daughter of our own Archie, is no exception, and 
when she learned accepting it would mean giving 
up one of doubtful ancestry, already a member 
of the family, she did not hesitate a second. “T’ll 
keep Snookie,” was her decision. We like you 
better than ever, Olive. 


Longwood Junior Dog Show 


ROM an original 12 entries in 1931 and an 
Fh entree fee of 2 cents, the Longwood 

Junior Dog Show, proceeds of which are 
given to the Animal Rescue League, has grown 
until this year’s show witnessed the thrilling re- 
sult of 62 entries and an attendance of 125, and 
the “profits” leaped from an even $1 in 1931 
to a grand total of $45 in 1934. The sponsors 
of the show this year, which was held in the rear 
of 60 Marshall street, Brookline, through the 
courtesy of Dr. William Cooling, were the Misses 
Mary Francis Cutler, Donna Cole Howland, 
Dorothy Middleton Howland, Mary Louise Col- 
lier and Betsy Tompkins, whose ages run from 
12 to 15 years. Donna Cole Howland judged 
the dogs, a few of which came from out of town, 
and the prize winners were: 
Cocker Spaniels—Ingles Davidson’s “Brawny” 
Sporting—‘“Coushla,” Irish Setter, owned by Ann 

Matheis 
Boston Terriers—‘Tootsie,” Mrs. Barkhause 
Working—“Chimo,” Husky, Miss Betty Holmes 
Terriers—“Miss Matty,” Cairn, Miss Leslie Gilchrist 
Non-Sporting—‘Prince Albert,’ Samoyede, Miss 
Veree Stearns 

Toys—‘Sissy,” Pekinese, Miss Barbara Baldwin 
Dogs over 8 yrs.—“Monty,” Michael Robbins 
Best in Show—“Chimo,” Husky, Miss Betty Holmes 


The entrance fee for dogs was 15 cents, tickets 
were 15 cents for grown-ups and 10 cents for 
children. The unique “benching” consisted of 
a small grove of trees, with the dogs attached 
to the trees by their leashes. The Animal Res- 
cue League is tremendously appreciative of such 
kindly remembrance, through such a delightful 
means. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, A. H. A. 


The annual convention of the American 
Humane Association will be held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 9-10-11. More soci- 
eties are within motoring distance of Colum- 
bus than any other city in the United States. 
The hotel will be the Neil House—fine 
place; rates reasonable, accommodation ex- 
cellent. The Association has 47 societies 
listed in Ohio, 37 in Pennsylvania, 27 in 
Illinois, 17 in Indiana, 15 in Michigan, 42 in 
New Jersey, 82 in New York. There should 
be a big crowd. 
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Two Legislative Triumphs 
WO legislative accomplishments of much 
advantage to animals are to be accredited to 
the Great and General Court of Massachu- 
setts in 1934. The first is the passage of the bill 
prohibiting the cruel mutilation of the tails of 
horses by the so-called setting-up process, and the 
exhibition in this State of horses so mutilated, if 
the operation has been performed after Septem- 
ber 1, 1934, when the law becomes operative un- 
der the ninety-day rule. This matter was 
brought up at the annual convention of the 
American Humane Association in St. Louis some 
years ago, and it was urged at that time, by 
President Sydney H. Coleman and General Man- 
ager Nathaniel J. Walker, that several States 
should be advised to enact like legislation at the 
same time. In this State the bill was introduced 
by the president of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
but made little progress for some years. Last 
year, in fact, it was withdrawn, on the promise 
of the Association of American Horse Shows to 
try to stop the practice, which was not done. 
Then Mrs. W. Palmer Jones of Melrose reintro- 
duced the bill and fought for its passage, and now 
it is law. All the humane societies supported 
the bill, passage of which was made easier by the 
fact that New York has recently adopted such a 
law. It is to be hoped that like legislation will 
be enacted in every State in the country, for the 
practice has not even the attraction of added 
charm to defend it, the process causes suffering 
to the horse, and the tail, after the “setting-up,” 
is a sorry sight. 

Of broader importance is the revision and re- 
codification of the general dog laws of the State. 
The bill was prepared at the instance of the 
County Commissioners, who coéperated cordially 
with the representatives of the many humane so- 
cieties who tried to assist them. Especially 
urged by the Animal Rescue League was the sec- 
tion which makes compulsory the use of free tags 
on collars or harnesses of licensed dogs. The 
new law has its defects, from our point of view, 
but it represents such a great improvement over 


the old statutes that these are minor, or can be 
corrected later. One purpose of the law is to 
do away with all unlicensed dogs, and we give 
fair warning that this particular provision may 
be strictly enforced in every part of the State, as 
it should be, and that owners can protect their 
pets and themselves only by licensing their dogs 
at the proper time, before April 1 of each year. 
We present herewith a brief summary of the new 
law which appeared in the editorial column of 
the Boston Evening Transcript: 


NEW DAYS FOR DOGS 


The century-old dog laws of Massachusetts finally 
have been so revised, amiended, repealed and recodified 
by the General Court of 1934 that they now present 
one consistent body of law. Generally speaking, the 
new law (Chapter 140 as amended) confers much 
greater protection to the dog than he had enjoyed 
heretofore, and at the same time places greater respon- 
sibilities upon the owner, who can, however, by the 
simple device of having his dog duly licensed, avoid 
many of the penalties imposed. In other words, it is 
one aim of the new law to require that the license provi- 
sions be enforced, for the protection alike of the animal, 
the owner and the municipality, which latter is properly 
entitled to the income from dog licenses. The old 
law presented much of stark brutality, as in its re- 
quirement of the immediate killing of an unlicensed 
dog, whereas the new statute allows the animal to be 
held for six days, thus affording the owner opportunity 
to reclaim; and the dog officer, one or more of whom 
every city and town is required to appoint, is allowed 
at the rate of 50 cents a day for the custody of a con- 
fined dog, which the owner, if known, is required to pay. 

One of the important changes from the old system 
is in the legalization of what is known as the tag sys- 
tem, which has been employed informally by the city 
of Boston and many other cities and towns for some 
years. It is now required by State law that the owner 
of every dog more than three months old shall cause 
the animal to be licensed, and the city or town clerk (in 
Boston the police commissioner) shall supply a metal 
tag bearing the license number, the name of the town 
and the year, this to be “securely attached” to a collar 
or harness of leather or other suitable material; and the 
heavy penalty of $100 will be imposed for removing 
this tag without authority or for counterfeiting it. 
Under the old law, the requirement of the owner’s 
name and the license number on the collar proved so 
inconvenient and expensive that it was generally ig- 
nored; but there can now be no excuse for the owner 
failing to provide this tag, through licensing, or for the 
police to fail to see that the dog is wearing a tag that 
is up to date, for the design is to be changed every year. 

An innovation of major importance is that which 
authorizes cities and towns to contract with “a duly 
incorporated charitable corporation incorporated ex- 
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clusively for the purpose of protecting animals from 
cruelty, neglect or abuse” to perform the duties re- 
quired of dog officers. This is the humane substitute 
for the political dog pound, and is in vogue in the city 
of Boston, where the Animal Rescue League functions, 
while in some other places humane societies have been 
paid for like services, although perhaps not strictly 
according to the then existing law. Institutions so con- 
tracted with are not entitled to the 50-cent remunera- 
tion for the keeping of dogs, as are the individual dog 
officers. Dogs may be sold by the dog officers for not 
less than $3 each, but the money must be turned into 
the town treasury. Dog officers, other than those em- 
ployed under regular pay, receive $1 for each dog 
killed. The various provisions we have just quoted, 
we might say, must be tested in the working out, as 
to whether the dog officers are inspired to too much 
zeal, in the collection of dogs, by the 50-cent fee for 
keeping or the dollar fee for killing them. ‘The proper 
functioning of these provisions depends very much 
upon the character of the men appointed dog officers, 
and an efficient supervision of them. 

Another noteworthy amendment is that a person in- 
jured in person or property by a dog shall not receive 
damages “if he was committing a trespass or other 
tort, or was teasing, tormenting or abusing such dog.” 
Neither may a person recover reimbursement for dam- 
ages to “dogs, cats and pets.” Exhaustive provision is 
made for the recovery of damages by dogs to “live- 
stock and fowls,” as the new language reads, but this 
includes considerations of fairness to the dog and his 
owner which hitherto have been absent from the law. 
The intent of these sections is to protect farmers against 
damage to their stock, yet by careful legal means only. 
However, the owner who fails to obey the orders of the 
authorities may be heavily penalized, including the 
killing of his dog; and where damage to stock or fowls 
is done by a dog that has been ordered restrained, the 
owner is liable for triple damages. Of prime impor- 
tance, moreover, is the clause in the new law which 
authorizes dog officers to make inspections of kennels, 
on proper official order, thus enabling the cleaning up 
of some establishments known to be unsanitary or off 
color in other respects. On the whole, the new law is 
a great advance over the old one. 


The old law included several clauses which in- 
terfered with its successful operation, as the 
Transcript has indicated, like that relating to the 
marking of dog collars. One that was positively 
ridiculous would, theoretically, have made it pos- 
sible for a thief or a burglar to prosecute the owner 
for damages if he was attacked by a dog on the 
premises. The new law irons out all these in- 
consistencies. 


Every membership in the Animal Rescue League 
carries a subscription to OQUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS, 
which grows more interesting with every issue. 


LeBaron R. Briggs 
"Pre Executive Committee of the Animal 


Rescue League of Boston, acting for the 

directors and the organization as a whole, 
desires to put on record its deep regret at the 
death of LeBaron R. Briggs, for many years one 
of the Vice Presidents of the League and always 
one of the warmest admirers of its work. Dean 
Briggs was one of the army of noble men and 
women whom the late Mrs. Huntington Smith 
enlisted in the cause of animal welfare, and, de- 
spite his multifarious duties as one of the im- 
portant officers of Harvard University, he never 
was too busy to attend the annual meetings of 
the League, when they were a public function, 
and to take part in the ceremonies when re- 
quested. It was such confidence and support as 
his that upheld the courage of Mrs. Smith in the 
formative days of the great organization she es- 
tablished, and to the end of his own busy and use- 
ful life Dean Briggs maintained a sympathy with 
the aims and accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion which was among the sources of its inner 
strength. We hereby record our deep apprecia- 
tion of his kindly inspiration and assistance, and 
our desire that these sentiments shall be made 
known to his family. 


Willis J. Abbot 


T SEEMS appropriate that the Executive 
| Committee of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston, acting for the directors and the en- 
tire organization, should express their deep ap- 
preciation of the sympathy of Willis J. Abbot 
with their work and of the direct assistance to 
the same through the great journal, the Christian 
Science Monitor, of which he was the guiding 
spirit. ‘This seems to us particularly fitting, be- 
cause the aims of the two organizations, in the 
betterment of conditions for all living things, 
human and animal, were the same, and ever have 
been guided by the spirit of Love which is the 
bedrock of all building for the relief of the un- 
fortunate. Her prayers and her certainty of 
the ever-presence of Divine help sustained the 
great founder of the Animal Rescue League, even 
as they did the noble woman who established 
the Christian Science Church and the mighty 
publications it sponsors; and the work of both 
go on under the same Divine guidance that 
brought such rich accomplishment to both. 
Robert F. Sellar, chairman; Miss Helen Leigh- 
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ton, Bentley W. Warren, Jr., Frederick J. Brad- 
lee, Stuart C. Rand, William E. Brigham. 


Helen S. Cooper 

NIMAL welfare work lost a staunch aid 
A through the death of Miss Helen S. 
Cooper, of Woodbury, N. J., secretary 

and treasurer of the Gloucester County (N. J.) 
District S. P. C. A. In 1914 Miss Cooper be- 
came secretary of the organization, and hence- 
forward the work grew to become the vital inter- 
est of her life. The society, organized some ten 
years before, already had established itself as a 
factor in the community, but under her hand it 
grew until it became one of the most active in 
the State. One of the most important of its 
achievements was the calling together at the 
home of Miss Cooper, in 1928, of a group of 
nearby societies and the initiation of steps which 
resulted in the formation of the federation 
known as the Associated Humane Workers of 
Southern New Jersey, which has developed into 
a strong and efficient organization whose influ- 
ence is felt throughout the State. It is from small 
beginnings like this and through the efforts of 
such devoted workers as Miss Cooper that the 
humane movement has grown to such strength 
all over the United States. In the words of 
Gustav Stryker of the National Humane Society, 
and as we would say of our own Mrs. Huntington 
Smith: “She has left behind a monument which 
neither hands nor Nature in its worst elements 
can destroy—it is the monument of Kindness.” 


His Honor the Dog 

\ ( R. OLIVER ORMSBY PAGE of Pitts- 

burgh, Pa., sends us this classic story of 

military honors to a dog which seems 
particularly appropriate for the columns of an 
American magazine, when it is recollected that 
during the World War countless dog heroes were 
developed and honored by both the French and 
the American troops: 


THE CLASSIC FRENCH DOG HERO 


Moustache, the regimental dog belonging to the Fifth 
French Army Corps, distinguished himself in the Battle 
of Austerlitz, December 2, 1805, by saving the Tricolor 
in his teeth. The French standard bearer had fallen 
and an Austrian Uhlan seized the flag. Thereupon the 
dog hurled himself upon the Austrian, bowling him over. 
From the hands of the astonished soldier the dog tore 
the flag and carried it in his teeth to safety. After the 
battle Marechal Lannes, French corps commander, for- 


mally decorated the dog for bravery, conferring upon 
the canine the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which order 
had been founded only three years previously. 


Bullfighting in Cuba 

[UBANS have a queer idea of the American 
C people, if they think that brutality to ani- 
mals makes an entertaining attraction for 
them. It seems, according to an announcement 
by Sydney H. Coleman, president of the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, that a group of busi- 
ness men in Havana are planning to re-introduce 
bullfighting in Cuba, “to stimulate American 
tourist traffic.’ For years this disgraceful sport 
has been absent from Cuba, and its outlawry was 
accomplished by the courageous act of a woman, 
Jeannette Ryder, leader of the Bando de Piedad, 
who leaped into the arena at the beginning of 
one of the barbarous performances which had 
disgraced the island for thirty years and dared 
the officials to release the bulls. She did this at 
great personal risk, from the bulls and the popu- 
lace alike, but she won, and bullfighting was 
stopped; to be resumed, if the present scheme 
succeeds, with American patronage as the bait 
dangled before the Government. ‘President 
Carlos Mendieta already is in receipt of many 
letters from Americans condemning the idea; and 
it would be helpful if letters should be sent also 
to the Bando de Piedad, Lenor Perez 77, Havana, 
Cuba, which will strengthen that organization 
in the fight it is making to demolish the bullfight 
propaganda, which is as insulting to Americans 
as a people as it is sordid in conception. First- 

class postage to Cuba is only three cents. 


The Dog Gets Brushed 
Ive acted fairly well today, 
I hardly barked at all; and so 
I think reward should come my way. 
Perhaps I'll let the family know 
That they can scratch my tummy when 
I lie upon my back. And then 
I'll put on my most fetching look 
And wag my tail before the shelf 
That holds my soiled, sacred brush, 
To coax a grooming for myself. 


And when I feel my snarls brushed out, 
In ecstasy I close my eyes 

And feel a smug complacency 
That comes to any dog that’s wise. 


E. Harrrerr Don.evy. 
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Marionettes and Children 


N PREVIOUS issues of Our Fourrootrep 
Frrenps, much space has been devoted to 
the story of the development of the Animal 

Rescue League Marionettes, first produced at 
the Grenfell Mission in Labrador by Miss B. 
Maude Phillips, the League’s Director of Hu- 
mane Education... It is now time to record, 
briefly, facts and figures which are more impres- 
sive than promises. Since Christmas, 1933, Miss 
Phillips, assisted by Miss Norma Nielsen, has 
given the Marionette Show 84 times, her lecture, 
“Why Was I, an Animal Protective Worker, 
Asked by Sir Wilfred Grenfell to Go to Labra- 
dor?” 50 times, has used the Labrador movies 74 
times and the slides 24 times. These educational 
entertainments have been given not only in the 
Boston schools but before schools and societies 
all over New England. In some cases, three 
shows a day have been put on, before a total of 
1,600 children. Teachers unanimously have 
commended them as the most effective method 
of teaching the humane lesson to the young that 
has yet been devised. 

Since the League first adopted the marionettes, 
their use has grown like wildfire, as we believed 
it would, and schools and colleges all over the 
country are putting on marionette shows and 


THE NEW BEACH WAGON FOR THE MARIONETTES 


teaching the making and use of the little figures. 
As Miss Phillips writes: “We feel that we are on 
the edges of a great forward movement in the 
humane cause. Every date has resulted in more 
engagements, and we have been on the go day 
and night. These little marionette children and 
animals are doing a wonderful bit of service in 
teaching our children the gospel of kindness.” 

Miss Phillips has gone abroad for the summer 
for a rest, incidentally to take in the Passion 
Play at Oberammergau. Next year four plays 
instead of one will be in the repertoire, written or 
adapted especially for humane work. While 
abroad Miss Phillips also will do some studying 
along marionette lines, for it will be recalled that 
the home of the marionettes is in Europe, par- 
ticularly France and Italy. To close with an- 
other quotation from Miss Phillips: “When I 
stop to think of the thousands of little faces that 
have looked upon our marionettes, and always 
afterward when I stepped outside the stage to 
nail home the vital facts of the story, I am 
thrilled at the work, and I so often think how 
our dear Mrs. Huntington Smith would rejoice 
could she but see what is being done along the 
lines she wanted us to pursue, to go forth to 
teach the children.” 
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With the Inspection Department 
Lisi WORK of our inspection department 


follows the same general routine month 

after month, but individual cases vary 
greatly, requiring different treatment. Preven- 
tion of cruelty and immediate relief from mis- 
treatment take precedence over prosecutions for 
acts of cruelty committed. This is a League 
formula of long standing, but when a case de- 
mands stern treatment, we unhesitatingly invoke 
the law. 

For instance: when a man has been shipping 
cattle year after year and fails, through careless- 
ness, to take simple precautions necessary to 
insure some small measure of comfort for his 
animals, or acts on the theory that he will not be 
caught, he must be made to know the Common- 
wealth will exact a penalty for cruelty. A ship- 
per from Vermont took a chance in improperly 
tying a bull in transit so that the brass ring in 
its nose tore through the cartilage, no doubt 
brought about by rough shifting of the car. He 
was fined $15 for his carelessness. 

We also prosecuted a man in Westwood for 
cruelty to a cow. The animal had been led be- 
hind a horse-drawn vehicle until the horse itself 
became exhausted and then was dragged on 
behind an automobile for weary miles, inhaling 
carbon-monoxide gas. By the time our agents 
arrived, in response to a telephone call from a 
member of the League, the dewclaws on both 
hind legs were torn and bleeding, having been 
literally dragged the last long mile. The of- 
fender in this case was a twenty-nine-year-old 
graduate of a State agricultural school and at- 
tempted to justify his action as being necessary 
“because the cow was stubborn.” 

We want to express our admiration for the 
manner in which the complainant handled the 
matter. Upon witnessing what was going on, she 
stopped the procession, phoned our office and 
stood by until we arrived. 

The condition of calves arriving at the stock 
yards continues toimprove. The weather for the 
last three months and comparatively light ship- 
ments have had much to do with this, but the 
response to our appeal for funds used in the inter- 
est of the weak and immature calf has been a 
great factor in improving conditions also. Ever- 
lasting vigilance is necessary to retain the ground 
gained, and we want to assure our friends that we 
will not relax for an instant. 

Our horse work continues heavy. We have 
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been paying special attention to barn conditions 
whenever we encounter a horse with sore hips. 
In back of all such cases we find the stall too 
narrow. We require the necessary changes to 
be made and, in special cases, supervise the lining 
of parts of the stall with burlap padded with hay 
seed. The usual close attention has been given 
to sore shoulders, improper shoeing, lameness, 
and other ailments. 

The traffic in wornout horses would increase 
if we lowered our standard of inspection for even 
a brief period. We recently destroyed a $20 
horse, sold to a Westwood farmer, which had 
been represented as young and sound, and an- 
other in Dracut. The purchase price of the 
latter was $10. The dealers in both cases were 
compelled to make restitution. We admit the 
purchasers were not entirely blameless in either 
instance. 

We have tried to give you just a brief picture 
of the type of work we do. The specific cases 
must be multiplied many times to give an idea 
of the volume of work of this department. The 
types comprising our case work include domestic 
animals of all kinds and wild animals as well. A 
tiger and three bears add variety to the past 
quarter's report. 

ArcHIBALD MacDonatp. 


Here Is a Smart Cat 
[Sent in by Mrs. Harry W. W. Austin, Montreal, Quebec. | 


Montreal, Canada 
Dear Four-Footed Friends: 
Please put my picture in your magazine. You 
see how smart Iam. I open a door toward me! 
With best wishes, 
Krp-purr ANDERSON. 
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NOTES FROM THE CLINIC 
By Dr. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


Cases treated the second quarter of 1934............ 
Owners advised by telephone..................-085 1,637 


E ARE very fortunate to have Dr. George 
\ \ W. Mather, of the Veterinary Division, 
Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, with us 
in the clinic for the months of July and August. 
Dr. Mather’s work is meeting with hearty approval 
by all who come in contact with him, especially 
the animals. Dr. Mather is another of the Ames 
men chosen for our work by the veterinary faculty 
at Ames. These men have all been excellently 
qualified to perform the duties incident to the 
Animal Rescue League Clinic. My only lament 
is that we cannot keep them all with us. I’m sure 
that Dr. Mather’s contact with the Animal Res- 
cue League will be reflected throughout his life’s 
work ministering to the sick and injured animals, 
birds, ete. 


SOLID FACTS ABOUT RABIES 


Possibly some of our readers are skeptical con- 
cerning rabies. My first statement is: There is no 
joke to the disease of rabies when it affects your 
dog. Will you please read on: 

Of the diseases that affect our good friend_the 
dog, as well as other warm-blooded animals, rabies 
occurs only occasionally. Compared to distem- 
per, it is rare, but, of course, distemper affects a 
far greater number than any other febrile disease 
of the dog. 

Most diseases are curable, but not in every 
case. With early treatment, proper care and 
handling, most diseased animals may be saved, 
but not when they are afflicted with rabies. 
Every case of rabies I have ever seen has proved 
fatal, and this covers well over 200 cases seen in 
the clinic of the Animal Rescue League, not just 
read about in books. Many of these dogs had 
bitten people, while yet many of them had not 
bitten any one, because not all rabid animals are 
inclined to bite. Of course, all of these infected 
animals had exposed persons, and, in many cases, 
other animals either by biting or by the con- 
tamination of saliva. 

Many persons were obliged to undergo the in- 
conveniences of treatment, following these ex- 
posures. Many animals were placed under ob- 
servation. Some were destroyed, so that the gen- 
eral picture incident to rabies affected many 
times the number of animals and persons that 
were actually diseased. I recall one dog that had 


bitten a young lady. This young lady died of 
rabies. Bear in mind that I am speaking only of 
such cases as I have seen at the Animal Rescue 
League. Of course, several human deaths have 
occurred in Massachusetts during the past few 
years and thousands of dogs have been destroyed, 
quarantined, etc., throughout the State. The 
daily average now in Massachusetts is about fifty 
cases of persons bitten and one positive case of 
rabies. 

At the Animal Rescue League we invariably 
have a few dogs under observation for having bit- 
ten humans, or for having been bitten by a dog 
that was rabid, or just may have been in contact 
with a known case of rabies. Adding to this group 
of dogs that we previously mentioned, and think- 
ing over all the firesides occupied by our canine 
friends, the seriousness of this disease should be 
realized. I mention this in Our Fourroorep 
Frienps for the reason that at the present time 
the public press is writing many, many columns 
about rabies, hydrophobia, mad dogs, etc. Con- 
sequently, I am trying to give the readers of this 
magazine some bona fide facts concerning this 
whole problem. These facts are based upon the 
experiences of the Animal Rescue League and re- 
garded from an unbiased point of view. 


DON’T MISTAKE FITS FOR RABIES 


The term “mad dog” is an improper one and 
should never be used, because it is so confusing. 
A dog may have rabies, and when rabies comes 
to your door affecting your dog, you then realize 
the tragic facts incident to rabies. But this 
should not be confused with nervous mental dis- 
orders of the dog that might cause him to act in 
a mad fashion (more properly demented or in- 
sane fashion) such as might be seen when a dog 
has a convulsion or a fit. These convulsions and 
fits come on suddenly, the dog may appear fright- 
ened, bark, run about excitedly and drool saliva 
from the mouth (foam). If out of doors, he may 
run away, to be injured or killed: he is very apt 
to hide under some piece of furniture or any place 
that provides a darkened recess. He may be- 
come semi-conscious or even unconscious, losing 
complete control of his body for a few minutes. 
By and by, he returns to normal and may appear 
little worse for his experience. These convulsive 
attacks may reoccur at intervals. I have seen a 
dog barely out of one go into a second, third, ete. 
The common situation is that there is an interval 
of several hours between convulsions. During 
the interval, the dog appears normal, probably 
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eats and drinks naturally, then without apparent 
provocation he is seized with another convulsion. 
Dogs like these will live on for a good many days 
or even weeks, sometimes years. 

Very often a careful examination will uncover 
that one of the following conditions, nervousness, 
heat, indigestion, fever, pain, distemper, improper 
food, teething, etc., was the active cause of these 
fits or convulsions. The salivation (foaming) ac- 
companying these convulsive attacks does not 
indicate rabies. It is not infected with the virus 
of rabies and is no more harmful than the saliva a 
person might get on his hand from his own dog’s 
lapping; of course, provided the dog is well. I 
have been speaking of a dog with convulsions or 
fits. The saliva from a rabid dog is infective. 
What I wish to make clear to you is that a dog in 
a convulsion, or fit, foams at the mouth, but this 
does not signify that the dog has rabies; in fact, it 
might tend to disprove the presence of rabies in 
that particular dog.. 

When a dog has a fit or convulsion, place him in 
a dark, quiet, preferably cool place and let him 
alone. Do not attempt to give medicines by 
mouth. Do not become excited and fuss over 
this dog, rubbing this and then that part of the 
body. By so doing, you add to the dog’s already 
excited condition. Give him a chance to become 
calm and quiet and he will soon be in a happier 
state; then consult your veterinarian and find out 
what caused this convulsion. Eliminate the 
cause and your dog should be well. 


WHEN A PERSON IS BITTEN 


Whenever a person is bitten by a dog, well or 
otherwise, do not become panicky and have the 
dog destroyed; and do not become neglectful and 
do nothing. The proper thing to do is to take 
usual antiseptic precautions with the injury. Se- 
cure the dog, or have it secured and housed com- 
fortably, for the next ten to fifteen days. Report 
the accident to the health department (the physi- 
cian who treats you should make this report). If 
the dog remains well, there is no rabies and the 
dog should again have his freedom. If, as occurs 
in occasional cases, the dog shows evidence of be- 
ing affected with rabies, he will die, then the brain 
may be examined microscopically to make doubly 
positive whether or not this dog died from rabies. 
Almost invariably it will show clinical evidence 
of rabies before death, from which it would be 
possible to make a clinical diagnosis. 

If you will be very honest with yourself, your 
dog, your neighbors and their dogs, tell the whole 


truth concerning dog bites of both persons and 
animals, for every time you withhold facts in such 
cases, sooner or later you may cause hardships 
that may become tragic to some dog, some place. 

How to prevent your dog from contracting 
rabies is a question discussed daily with visitors 
by the staff of the Animal Rescue League. The 
best answer is: prevent your dog from contacting 
stray dogs and dogs of unknown habitat. This 
may mean confining your dog to your own prop- 
erty. It is much better that you have a fenced 
enclosure for your dog to exercise and play in 
than that he roam over the neighborhood, be bit- 
ten by an unknown dog and possibly a month or 
so later die from rabies. 

Rabies is a preventable condition, and to me it 
seems very foolish to permit it to appear as often 
as it does in the United States. Ifthe stray dogs 
were properly licensed or eliminated and the 
owned dogs quartered by their masters, so that 
they would not become unnecessarily and un- 
knowingly infected with rabies, this fatal disease 
of dogs and other warm-blooded animals could 
be eliminated. If you wish to be a real big 
brother to your dog, do not permit him to run all 
over kingdom come, fight with this dog or that 
dog, be it stray or otherwise, thus adding to the 
potential difficulties concerning the dog problem 
in general. A well-mannered, intelligently han- 
dled dog is a treasure to be proud of, while at the 
same time a dog permitted to exist rather than live 
is apt to be a weed in the canine garden. 


SUMMER TIME SUGGESTIONS 


Don’t feed quite so much food as you did last 
winter. You may feed about the same essential 
foods, but less of them, especially on hot days. 
On such days do not expect your pet to relish food 
any more than you do, for he probably feels just 
as uncomfortable from the heat as youandI. Be 
sure that he has fresh, cool, drinking water avail- 
able whenever he cares for it. When you take a 
drink, give the dog a fresh drink: that ought to be 
a good guide. 

Don’t expect the dog to play or exercise on a 
full stomach, especially out in the hot sun on the 
lawn. Give him a chance to rest and enjoy his 
meals; give him a chance to digest his food. If 
you find a hole dug into the moist ground some 
place about the lawn or under the house and the 
dog lying in it, pat his head; he found a cool place 
and nature told him how to get in it. Of course, 
this may be a little bit hard on the flower bed or 
lawn, but it is good for the dog. 


FOR JULY, 1934 
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If your dog wants to play in a puddle or pool of 
water on hot days, permit him; he will very likely 
enjoy it. It will help to keep away a few fleas 
and make him much cooler. Long-haired dogs 
are sometimes clipped just as hot weather is well 
under way. This does afford relief to the woolly 
fellows. They should be bathed right after clip- 
ping, in order that the tiny pieces of hair left from 
the clipper are removed from the body. If this 
is done, there will be a little less scratching and 
you will probably avgid some bad looking sores 
on the skin. Be careful of sunburn for two or 
three days following the clipping. 

Cats are similar to dogs, insofar as hot weather 
feeding is concerned, and in most cases you may 
rely on nature regulating the animal’s appetite to 
keep him balanced with the season, weather con- 
dition, ete. 


ANNUAL HUMANE TRAP CONTEST 


This annual contest, sponsored nationally by 
the American Humane Association and supported 
in Massachusetts by the Animal Rescue League, 
is bearing good fruit. The Animal Rescue League 
has offered first, second and third prizes in the 
three classes of traps, namely: those that take 
alive-and-unhurt; those that kill at once; and im- 
proved leg-grippers. 

The following is a list of persons in Massachu- 
setts who were awarded Animal Rescue League 
prizes in this contest: 

Alive-and-Unhurt Type: First award, Joel E. 
Gray, 93 High Street, Brockton, twin-box-trap; 
second award, E. L. Herson, 745 Main Street, 
Room 8, Fitchburg, a simple cage trap; third 
award, Britton S. Whynot, 445 Border Street, 
East Boston, a well-constructed box trap. 

Improved Leg-Gripper Type: First award, 
John Wasson, 2671 Washington Street, Roxbury, 
a double spring trap with sliding chain catch; sec- 
ond award, John Wasson, 2671 Washington 
Street, Roxbury, a single spring trap with a chain 
catch; third award, no prize. 

Killer Type: No awards. 

It is the opinion of the judges that the traps 
submitted do not contain the features that would 
make these traps humane. All judging was done 
by the judges of the national contest at Albany, 
New York. 

Mr. John Wasson has been in this contest the 
last two years and this year, we are very proud 
to announce, his leg-gripper which won first prize 
from the Animal Rescue League, in this class, re- 
ceived second prize in the national contest. 


Through this column I wish to compliment 
every person who participated in this contest, 
whether he came from Massachusetts or else- 
where; and let me urge all of our readers to stimu- 
late persons of an inventive mind to construct 
some sort of a trap model and submit it for judg- 
ing in the next annual humane trap contest, which 
will close May, 1935. By means of this annual 
contest the Animal Rescue League and the Ameri- 
can Humane Association, as well as other associ- 
ated organizations, have been instrumental in 
materially lessening the amount of suffering un- 
dergone by fur-bearing animals, predators, ver- 
min, ete. 


. . vf 
Painless Yet ‘Practicable 
[From t!e New York Herald Tribune] 


F PET dogs begin assuming an unaccustomed 
| air of dignity as they strut around the house 
for the next few weeks, do not be surprised. 
Signs of sudden haughtiness are not without due 
significance. If canine friends begin to “put on 
the dog,” it will only mean that they have some- 
how or other got wind of the new NRA code. 

No wonder tails are wagging with self-impor- 
tance. Ten years ago the business of supplying 
canned food to Fido was nothing but an infant, or 
perhaps one ought to say, puppy industry. Dogs 
were fed mainly on leftovers and in their simple 
docile way seemed to like the idea. But now 
things are changed. Dog-food has become “big” 
business. One hundred and five factories in the 
United States employ 2,000 workers in producing 
a balanced diet in shiny cans for good doggies, 
while sales reach the almost incredible total of 
over $100,000,000 annually. Is it surprising that 
the dogs’ union is a bit upstage? 

And now to cap the climax the NRA has taken 
a hand, and a dog-food code goes into effect today. 
When the dogs of America learn the details there 
will unquestionably be a chorus of appreciative 
woofs all over the country. Specifications require 
that all dog food must possess “reasonable stand- 
ards of identity and biological value necessary to 
prevent deception, fraud and unfair competi- 
tion.” Cans must be confined to four sizes; labels 
must be attractive to the eye and easy to read. 
Can any dog ask more? 

Yet with all this solicitude certain misgivings 
will not down. For instance, will governmental 
authority deal harshly with some old-fashioned 
pet who still insists on sitting up at table and 
dining on whatever the family cares to throw 
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him? And will there be a cracking down on the 
defiant pup who, in spite of all kindly effort to 
refine his eating habits, still buries and digs up old 
bones without the slightest regard to their dietary 
virtues? These are indeed problems ahead for 
the dog days. 


From the Cape Cod Branch 


N THE January issue of Our Fourroorep 
| FRIENDS we gave an account of the stealing 
of pet cats on Cape Cod, and of our experi- 
ence in returning some of these cats to their 
owners. Our annual circular, just out, also deals 
with the subject, and reports the arraignment of 
a thief, upon whom the court imposed sentence. 
Outraged owners and other animal lovers have 
expressed their feelings to us in no uncertain 
terms, but as our legal status in the matter is not 
always understood, it may be well to state it here. 
According to the law, a humane society may take 
action in case of cruelty to an animal, but not in 
case of larceny. This fact, however, does not, by 
any means, render us helpless in dealing with the 
latter type. Persons who have lost their animals 
(and in some cases know they have been stolen) 
naturally turn to us, counting on our aid and 
sympathy. They evidently feel that because 
our League exists to help animals, we must care 
whether or not they get their pet back. 

As information comes to us, we confer with the 
police, whom we have found unfailingly helpful 
and cordial in their attitude of codperation. 
Whether or not the animal is found and returned 
to its owner, there are numerous reports to be 
followed up and sifted before the culprit can be 
brought to justice. Many of these steps may, 
of course, be taken by us for it is not only logical 
but in the very nature of things our plain duty 
to do all in our power to alleviate suffering, wher- 
ever and whenever found. 

Nobody need feel, therefore, that because of 
limitations of the law we are unable to help in 
cases of larceny. Facing the facts, we cannot 
even regard the larceny of an animal casually as 
if it were an inanimate object incapable of suf- 
fering. For consider this point: it is practically 
impossible to steal a dog or cat from its home 
without cruelty. A pet cat, for instance, is 
thrust into a burlap bag and heard mewing pite- 
ously while rushed away by automobile. Our 
difficulty may lie in finding a witness who will 
testify to this act. With vigilance and persist- 
ence, however, discoveries are made, so later the 


case of larceny may include a cruelty count as 
well; certainly if bodily injury to the animal can 
be proved. 

One more point: we can help not only in ways 
which are seen, but in ways unseen; for the op- 
portunity rests with all of us to help mold public 
opinion by our mental attitude and speech. In- 
difference can do incalculable harm, but every 
individual, if he will, may strengthen the moral 
fibre which makes for consideration and better 
treatment of our four-footed animals. 

“So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths which wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Ts all the sad world needs.” 
Marcaret Morse Corrin, Director. 


Dog Days 


{From the Christian Science Monitor] 


[is ingenuity which long ago produced 


subway doors that can close full force on a 

baby’s hand without hurting it could, of 
course, have devised a trap to catch fur-bearing 
animals without torturing them, had opposition 
to the steel trap been vigorous enough. That 
such a humane contrivance, long used in England, 
is now available in the United States has just been 
vividly demonstrated at a meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society of Mammalogists, where Dr. Vernon 
Bailey, the president, “caught” his own finger in 
the new trap and felt no discomfort. Moreover, 
photographs of animals taken in this decent way 
revealed no signs of pain. Nothing is needed but 
public demand to induce the adoption of a mod- 
ern and civilized method, for the proof is plain 
and the trap has been approved by men of “prac- 
tical” views. 

When students of the past conclude that there 
are few evidences of improvement in our genus, 
considering the brains and energy of the Cro- 
Magnons and the obstacles overcome by their 
antecedents, still two encouraging exceptions 
usually are allowed: more sanitation and less 
cruelty. The belief that it is contemptible to mal- 
treat animals—unless they happen to be gods or 
other sacred beings—is, of course, very new, and 
it is something to our credit that we moderns 
should have been its originators. The weight of 
immemorial brutality hampers its rise, and also 
pure deviltry, under which heading comes the 
persistent use of jawed steel traps long after a 
painless trap has been invented. 


FOR JULY, 1934 
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Bobbie and Tam 


E PRINT these unique pictures of 

Bobbie and Tam, Boston and Scottish 

Terriers, for several reasons; one their 
exquisite workmanship, for they are hand-exe- 
cuted reproductions of photographs. They were 
sent to us by the artist, Miss Caroline A. Powell, 
for eighteen years connected with the art depart- 
ment of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., and even longer 
with the same department of the Century. She 
forwarded them with the promise that, as she 
had retired, it would give her great pleasure “to 
draw for your paper, without charge, the photo 
of any animal you might wish to publish, and I 
would be glad to make a donation to your League 
in that way’; and we had looked forward to an 
interesting enrichment of our columns from that 
source. This was in March, 1924. Only a few 
weeks later we were shocked to learn from Miss 
Alice B. Congdon, then of 90 Gainsborough street, 
with whom Miss Powell had lived for many 
years, that she had suddenly passed away; and 
we reproduce the pictures partly as a tribute to 
her memory. Finally, each dog has a story of 
his own, which is of interest in itself. 

Tam is the property of Miss Eleanor H. Lov- 
ett, of the Braille department of the Red Cross, 
and was sent to her as a present from Scotland, 
coming over on a freighter which took three 
weeks to make the voyage, so that, as Miss Lovett 
testifies, “he was a pathetic little object when we 
were first introduced, and it took him some time 
to feel really at home.” But a letter from Tam’s 


mother to him shortly after his arrival, kindly 
loaned by Miss Lovett, tells his story better 
than could any human: 


Shotton Bridge Kennels 
Northumberland 
Tam, ma dearie: 

Yir mither sends her love tae ye though wi a sair 
heart, for she hears ye hae become a child 0’ Uncle Sam, 
an’ hae ga’en up the land o’ yir birth—oor matchless 
land 0’ mountain an’ mist, o’ loch, river, an’ glen, an’ no’ 
forgettin’ the oatmeal an’ the Haggis. 

Oh Tam! Hoo cood ye do it—Give up Scotland! 
Ye see, Tammas, I a’ways thocht my weans were like 
the granite o’ Bon Accord, where we a’ came frae—at 
first—Ye ken the place I mean—auld Aiberdeen—an’ 
that ye, like the rest of us, wad be adamant an’ im- 
movable. 

Anyway yir mither hopes yir keepin’ yir grand guid 
Scottish bark without ony American accent, an’ that 
yir no’ using chewing gum. No nonsense o’ that kind, 
mind ye, or I'll never, no never, bark or wag Tails to 
ye again. 

After a’ though ye’ve ga’en up oor loved St. Andrews 
Cross (wae’s me) for the Stars an’ Stripes, ye are still 
ma dearie, an’ I like to remember oor lang dander an’ 
guid huntin’ in the bonny woods on Coquet Side in 
auld Northumberland. 

I’m glad to notice in the photograph that ye’ve grown 
a big, fine sturdy loon an’ a credit to yir pairents, 
showin’ ye maun hae a happy home wi’ kindly folk. 
Keep out 0’ mischief, mind ye, an’ never disgrace us. 

A lang, barky greetin’ tae ye, an’ a friendly wag 0’ 
the tail frae Yir Lovin’ MitHer. 

What Tairten do ye wear the noo? VYe'll no’ be able 
to wear the Gordon, the auld Tairten o’ oor clan. 


Bobbie’s story is not unknown to all our read- 
ers, but it embodies one of those classic incidents 
of canine life that so adorn the literature of 
animals. Bobbie was the pet of the late George 
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H. Mifflin, of Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; an Ani- 
mal Rescue League waif, in fact, but which so 
won his way to his master’s heart that when he 
was lost, March 29, 1913, Mr. Mifflin advertised, 
offered rewards, employed detectives and trav- 
elled hundreds of miles to find him, without suc- 
cess. He had kept regular hours with his master 
in the offices of the publishing house, where he 
was well known, and was a favorite in the Mifflin 
home. When, therefore, Mr. Mifflin opened the 
door one night about 11 o’clock and he ran out 
and did not come back, it was known there was 
something seriously wrong. 

Ten months passed. Mr. Mifflin meantime 
had exhausted every resource of money, time 
and energy to recover the dog, had sadly said 
“No” to many Boston Terriers brought to him 
and had even chased up terriers known to have 
been killed, in the hope that Bobbie could be 
found. Then, one day, a new boy took the mail 
sack and went for the firm’s mail; and along 
crowded Washington street he noticed a little 
brown terrier, with white markings, sniffing at 
the bag. He felt a tug at his trousers, and then 
the dog, looking up at him and wagging his tail, 
followed him up Bromfield street, across Tre- 
mont and to the door of the Mifflin establishment 
in Park street. The boy shooed the dog away 
and closed the door, but the little creature would 
not be rebuffed and stood his ground. Then 
someone else came along and opened the door, 
and in dashed the terrier and up to Mr. Mifflin’s 
office, where he looked up at his master, wig- 
wagged what tail he had and started in life all 
over again. This was February 2, 1914, some 
ten months after he disappeared; and no one 
ever knew where he had been or how he got 
home. Mr. Mifflin was so delighted that he 
cabled friends in Europe: “Bobbie’s back.” 


To the Memory of Stella, a Foxhound 
By Gertrude Gooding McCloud 


[) ws loved companion who found your 


way into our hearts and home one snowy 

Christmas morning, and whom we called 
Stella because you were like a star coming to 
brighten our lives, how lonely and quiet it seems 
now that we do not hear the patter of your feet 
and the thumping of your dear tail, now that we 
cannot see you looking up at us with a heart full 
of affection shining through your eyes! 
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When we awaken in the morning, there is no 
little dog to reach up into our beds and lick our 
faces with a good-morning kiss. When it is time 
to go to the store, there are no bright eyes watch- 
ing to see if we are going to let our little four- 
footed comrade accompany us. There is no one 
to jump about excitedly as we reach for the leash 
and to try to kiss our hands as we fasten it to the 
collar, no one to patter along beside us as we go 
to do our marketing for the day. When we 
come home, there is no joyous little dog bound- 
ing to meet us and registering her happiness at 
our return. Or if some member of the family 
rings the doorbell in the special family manner, 
there is no one to run and wait expectantly at the 
door, with wagging tail and body quivering with 
welcome. 

There is no little dog to sit or lie quietly beside 
us as we read or play our evening game of cards, 
to look up with a world of affection in her eyes if 
we occasionally let our hand rest on her head or 
pat her shoulder. No dog to leap to her feet and 
stand ready the minute she hears one of us say, 
“Whose turn is it to take Stella for a walk?” 
Our home seems quiet and lifeless, without your 
dear presence to enliven it. 

But, dear little friend, we have learned many 
lessons from you. From you we havg learned 
what it is to be loyal; to be willing to do what 
others wish one to do, without regard for one’s 
own preferences; to be gentle and loving, and 
sympathetic in sorrow; to be joyful and contented 
in all circumstances, and not to be swayed by 
the blandishments of wealth and position; to 
obey a higher law than one’s own, even when not 
understanding the whys and wherefores; to be 
grateful when fed and uncomplaining when not; 
to be good-natured when people laugh at us, and 
to laugh with them—for we have seen you laugh 
at jokes on yourself! We have learned from you 
the quality of self-effacement, when the time 
seems right for self-effacement, and that of self- 
assertion when it comes to the point of defending 
someone we love; we have learned from you to 
take the ups and downs of life as they come, 
grateful for the good and never complaining of 
the bad, willing to share a feast or a famine with 
never-failing composure, thankfully accepting 
what is given and never begging or pleading for 
what the Master deems best to withhold from 
us for our own good. If we can but put into 
practice in our daily human lives the lessons you 
have taught us, your influence will be far-reach- 
ing indeed! 
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Letters From Children 
():: OF the pretty products of the marion- 


ette and movie shows is the swarm of 

charming letters of appreciation they bring 
forth from children. We feature the Sprague 
School of Wellesley in this issue; but first we want 
to tell what happened in the Shurtleff School of 
Chelsea, where, as Miss Grace M. Carter, super- 
visor, writes Miss Phillips, Superintendent 
George C. Francis suggested an essay contest 
between the pupils of the Sixth Grade, to show 
what good the Kindness Club is doing. We pub- 
lish below the winning essay, which tells its own 
story: 


Is THe KINDNESS CuUuB or USE TO THE 
SHURTLEFF SCHOOL AND Wuy? 


The children of the Shurtleff School feel kinder to- 
ward the defenseless animals since this fine club was 
founded. This is our Kindness Club pledge: 

“T will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.” 

I know we all appreciate this wonderful club. It has 
not only taught us to be kind to animals, but to be 
kind to our friends. I have learned to love and care 
for animals, birds, and my human friends. 

Ruta Couns. 


The children of the Sprague School, also Sixth 
Grade, were as delighted with the humane shows 
as are children everywhere. The most ambitious 
letter was written by Loretta Agnes McGrath, 
and we publish it in full, and wish we could pub- 
lish all of the others: 


I thought your entertainment was very interesting, 
most of all the movies. I have never heard much 
about Labrador, except I have seen a few pictures 
about it. What interested me was the expression on 
the children’s faces and how they took so much inter- 
est in the animals and the education. Mother intends 
to get a bobtail cat from the lady next door. We had 
a cat but it got into a scrap and died before we could 
do anything about it. I felt bad about it because I 
had it since I was seven years old. It was a very 
jealous cat anyway and did not like other cats around 
the yard. Mother has had animals around her since 
she was a baby. She has taken great interest in them, 
and I believe now that she thinks more of animals than 
she does of children. 


We are not worried by Loretta’s little doubt 
about her mother, for it has been our experience 
that people who love animals love children too, 
and we are sure that Loretta’s mother takes good 
care of both. Here is a little girl that liked the 
marionettes best, which shows that people do 
not all think alike. Ange Egosti writes: 


I appreciated your entertainment very much. I 
liked the marionettes best. The slides and the movies 
also were good. I just loved the part where Peter 
Rabbit goes into Mr. McGregor’s garden. I think it 
was so interesting where Mother Rabbit calls Peter so 
much. I always enjoyed marionettes, and I always 
will. Thank you for coming over to our school and 
for showing us so many lovely things. 


Peter Rabbit will visit the schools again next 
year, but he then will figure in only one of four 
plays which will be put on to instruct and amuse 
the children, for we shall put three new ones into 
rehearsal in the fall. Henry Zani, by the way, 
writes us from the Sprague School saying he was 
interested in the marionettes because “we are 
making them ourselves at school.” That is fine 
work. We are teaching it at the League head- 
quarters in Boston, and schools in many States 
are now beginning to make marionettes. One of 
Miss Phillips’ correspondents from the Sprague 
School, Lena Canoni, seems to have picked out 
a career from seeing the show, for she writes: 
“When I grow up I am going to be a marionette 
master, like you.” We can tell Lena that it will 
be quite a business, by the time she is grown. 

Gilda Lodi’s letter interested us particularly, 
because it shows how the humane lesson is strik- 
ing in. What Gilda wrote was: 


The things I enjoyed best about the marionettes was 
the little dog, because I see a lot of dogs around my 
house every day that seems like they had had no break- 
fast. Next time I see them I will go and speak to the 
owner, because I think that animals are the best friends 
anyone can have. 


So they pour in, these countless tributes. We 
wish we could print them all, for each carries 
some sweet little message. Stephen Wright liked 
the show so “I couldn’t look away.’ Koorken 
Pilibosian thought “the dance was funny and 
the scenery was good.” Beatrice Nicolai found 
that “the marionettes taught us a very good les- 
son on how to dress them.” To Vanda Paltrin- 
icci “the time flew that afternoon.” Helen Cam- 
pand, like many others, “hopes to see you again 
soon.” Billie Seagrove thought the marionettes 
“taught everybody a lesson.” John Maccini had 
the time of his life “ringing the bell and pulling 
the curtains for your show,” demonstrating that 
everybody likes to help. In dozens of schools 
the same scenes were enacted and the same letters 
written. We hope, some time, to be able to print 
pages and pages of children’s letters, for when the 
children are interested, the great cause of kindness 
to animals goes forward. 
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OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


We Hear From Our Dogs 


\ | ONTH after month we patiently follow 
up the animals we place in homes, and 
almost invariably the reports are favor- 

able. We can publish, of course, only a few of 


the letters that come in, and they are not speci- 
ally selected. Here are a few about dogs: 


CHANGE CURED HIM 


We wouldn’t part with dog No. 1045 for anything. 
He couldn’t have turned out any better, as he is real nice 
mannered and minds well, and is very affectionate. He 
certainly must have been somebody’s pet, and I don’t 
understand how they could let him get lost and not look 
him up. When we first got him home he had several 
fits, but has had none since, so it must have been the 
change. We gave him some medicine and a bath, and 
it made him look like a different dog. I could talk 
a long time about how good the dog is. And I know 
you will appreciate it, or you wouldn’t be in that 
business. 

Contoocook, N. H. 


HE HAS TWO NAMES 


Dog No. 929 has made a very satisfactory pet. He 
has a slightly restless nature, which makes him want to 
roam about now and then; but this is a very small mat- 
ter when one thinks that it would be hard to get a dog 
with any life in him that was not disposed that way to 
some extent. We have become very fond of him. His 
names are “ Puppy” and “ Brownie.” 

Cambridge, Mass. 


HAD ONE LEAGUE DOG EIGHT YEARS 


The Irish setter No. 1278 we received from you is very 
satisfactory and to date seems very contented. We had 
the last dog which we obtained from the League eight 
years and we certainly felt very badly when we lost him. 
we only hope that this dog continues to be as happy as 
she is. 

Brookline, Mass. 


DOG IS WELL SINCE PROPERLY TREATED 


Dog No. 2127 is perfectly satisfactory and contented. 
Shortly after I received the dog from you he became 
sick. I called Dr. Sullivan of Harbor View Street, Dor- 
chester, and he treated the dog for a stomach disorder. 
He recovered rapidly and has been well since then. 
Thank you again for this dog. 

Dorchester, Mass. 


Mrs. Frorence WILDER. 


GRAHAM EstTEs. 


Dorortuy KEIGAn. 


ARTHUR GLAONI. 


MORE THAN PLEASED WITH HIM 


Concerning the German shepherd, I am more than 
pleased with him. He is as you know, six years old, 
and I thought because of that it might take him a few 
months to get accustomed to another home. But he is 
fine and enjoys being with us thoroughly as much as we 
enjoy having him here. 


Shirley, Mass. PuHyiuis WHEELER. 


HE LOOKS AFTER MOTHER 

Dog No. 2436 is very satisfactory and contented, a 
real pet and is a regular pal to Mother, as nobody, not 
even the family, can more than look at her or he wants 


to chew them up. He won’t let Mother out of his sight 
and Mother thinks as much of him as he does of her. 


W. A. WILLIAMS. 


HAS A GOOD PLACE TO ROAM 


The black and white English setter No. 1819 has 
turned out to be a most satisfactory dog. Our little 
boy and, in fact, the entire family have become very _ 
much attached to him. He seems to be very contented, 
spending most of his time outdoors in the fields and 
woods in back of our house. He does not like to be shut 
up and we are very glad he has such a good place to 
roam. 


Plainville, Mass. G. M. Ex.ior. 


VERY UNUSUAL ANIMAL 


I am glad to say dog No. 1688 is most satisfactory in 
every way. He was contented from the minute we re- 
ceived him and is most reliable in disposition and habits. 
We consider him a very unusual animal and ourselves 
fortunate in having him. 


Wrentham, Mass. Mrs. Cuartes E. RopericKk 


Cats Happy In Homes 


\ } OST of the letters we receive concerning 
cats placed in homes come to Miss Mar- 
garet Starbuck, who is in charge of our 

cat section. Here are a few from many, all of 

the same tenor: 
SOMETHING LIKE A DOG 
I’ve refrained from answering before as I have felt 
uncertain about our cat, but we have become quite ac- 
customed to it and like it very much indeed now. It is 
rather more like a dog than cat, it follows one about 
from room to room just like a dog. 


Boston, Mass. ZuUATA LLAMAS. 


THIS ONE A GOOD MOUSER 


The cat I obtained January 10, 1934, is getting along 
fine: very contented and good mouser and very satis- 
factory. Thank you. 


Brighton, Mass. Guy W. PHILBROOK. 


SATISFACTORY IN EVERY RESPECT 


The cat I received from your institution is satisfac- 
tory in every respect. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


VERY FORTUNATE IN HAVING HIM 


In regard to the cat I took from the League January 
19, 1934, I am happy to say the cat is very satisfactory 
in every way. It is in perfect health and very much at 
home. I consider myself very fortunate in procuring 
such a nice pet. 


WiuuraM L. Torin. 


Mrs. Grorce MEANS. 


ALL ARE FOND OF HIM 


In answer to your inquiry in regard to the kitten 
taken by me on January 4, am glad to say that the kit- 
ten is very satisfactory indeed. We are very fond of 
him and he seems just as fond of us and happy and well. 
Thank you for your inquiry. 


Newton, Mass. Iba F. Lock woop. 


FOR JULY, 1934 
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DO NOT WISH TO PART WITH IT 


The white cat which we have taken from your League 
on the 21st of March is getting along very nicely. We 
certainly do not wish to part with it. 


Boston W. Fiscuer. 


KOOFOO HAS ALMOST DOUBLED 


I have to report that Koofoo has been happy and con- 
tented from the start. He bids fair to be a very large 
cat, having almost doubled in size already. He is a 
great pet and “talks” to us, answering all questions, 
asked with a rising inflection, with a cheerful “ miaow.” 

Boston Mary N. Burier. 


NOT TROUBLED WITH MICE NOW 


The tiger cat we took from you on January 24 is in 
excellent health and a great pet with all the family. 
We have not been troubled with mice again since his 
arrival. 


155 Beacon Street BarsBara H. SHERRILL. 


HE MADE FRIENDS WITH THE DOG 


We are more than pleased with the black Persian cat 
we took from you on January 25. He made friends at 
once with our dog and has taken possession of the entire 
house. Please accept our thanks for a very lovely kitty. 


Randolph, Mass. K. H. Connery. 


WE GAVE HIM GOOD TRAINING 


The kitten is a dear and very happy and so neat. 
Certainly had good training while with you. 
Boston Maupe E. Asporr. 


Mary Abbot Gorham Sawyer 

HE late Mrs. Mary Abbott Gorham Sawyer 
of Cambridge was noteworthy for having 
reached the age of 104, but she will be re- 
membered by us for having been a member of the 
Animal Rescue League since 1904, and never hav- 
ing missed a year’s dues in all that thirty-four 
years, practically the life of the League. She was 
also most generous with donations. We have 
few members of such long record, but we have 

many whose loyalty never has wavered. 


Save This Humane Law! 


The Massachusetts Humane Trapping Act was 
passed in 1930, on popular referendum, by the 
largest majority of votes ever known in this State. 
The Legislature has since weakened the law, and in 
1934 it adopted an amendment that would wholly » 
destroy its usefulness. On the ballot in November 
will appear another referendum, sponsored by the ~ 
humane societies, on which the majority vote right 
will save the law and protect animals from cruel and 


needless suffering. 


Horses Sheep | Poultry 
Dogs Cats and Cattle and and Miscel- | Total 
Mules Swine | Birds | laneous 

Collected by Ambulance..........}| 2,550 17,080 66 142 19,838 
Delivered by Owners............. 894 2,170 74 $1 3,169 
Investigation Department......... 49 113 | 2,564* 242 69 311 3,348 
Branches and Recewing Stations: 
PURE, LOGE oe ots highs sc ane ae cue 72 135 1 208 
Moertield stacAn tt ft; 5 pa sete ee 19 14 33 
Dynes ty cava ent es 351 2,372 6 18 2,747 
Northampton Street.............. 98 528 5 7 638 
Worth Bennett Street z.05. 0. 45.25. 2 370 1 383 
CAMDNHAGC® Lig. «-cuvenibice <xee sive ReeE 15 201 216 
Ghelseat tet uit hich eke cee 73 938 5 1,016 
East Boston, Meridian St.......... 79 492 571 
Weeutiarwich a). Sete) sl osiaies oe een 33 133 1 1 168 
Hastiinnee yeas ct hk ote eee 87 213 6 6 21 333 
Lambert Avenue, Roxbury........ 15 324 3 8 350 
RADMUGS poh ee sty eer eae oe ee ee 2,340 836 165 3,341 

Tinta Wed elk taka oe ae 6,687 95,919 | 2,571 248 69 465 400 36,359 


* Destroyed, 52 
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